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A New Street in a Hurry— 


HREE “Caterpillar” Tractors are here 

pulling scarifier, grader and scraper — 
old car tracks are coming up and a rew, 
smooth surface laid down. The work will be 
done without fuss or delay—plenty of power 
and traction pare lost time to the minimum. 
And every one will be grateful for this effi- 
cient speed—the people who live along the 
street, those who want to use it, and the tax- 
payers! Municipally owned “Caterpillar” 
track-type Tractors keep busy the year round 
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at jobs that run all the way from the con- 


struction of new streets to clearing blocked 
roads of drifted snow! 


Prices—f. o. b. Peoria, Illinois 


TEN . $1125 TWENTY . $1975 
FIFTEEN $1500 THIRTY $2475 
SIXTY . $4300 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILL. and SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S. A. 


Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 


(There's a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 
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Fathoms deep lies the Trans-At 
lantic cable. Through eerie water- 
ways it threads its way, linking 
two great continents. Millions are 
spent lo keep the line clear. The 
cable is encased in armored steel, 
packed with tar, oakum and hard 
rubber. It must stand the attack 
of sharks, the razor edges of bar 
nacled masses of derelicts and the 
enormc us forces of ocean currents 





Protection that defies 
the awesome monsters of the deep 


“TT )ROTECTION at all costs,” in water meters as in 
Trans-Atlantic cables, is the policy that guar- 
antees the accuracy and service of each Hersey 
Water Meter. This is the dipped tinned proc- 
ess. Costly ? yes. But the only method yet de- 
vised that will protect a meter against corrosion. 





The thick coating of tin that results from the dipping 
process adds ten to fifteen years to the accurate life 
of Hersey Water Meters. Far sighted municipalities 
regard dipped tin protection as an investment for 
the future they cannot afford to do without. 


The Hersey Disc Meter H ERS EB y 


i I. dipped d, the bes 
pommel: ert Sanet, Hotes WATER ictaperees 











Hersty MANUFACTURING COMPANY . . Main Office and Works: Corner E and 2nd Streets, So. Boston, Mass 

New Yorx City, 290 Broadway; Portianp, Ore., 475 Hoyt Street; Pxrmaperpnia, Pa., 314 Commercial Trust Bldg.; 

Atianta, Ga., 510 Haas-Howell Bldg.; Dautas, Tex., 402 Praetorian Bldg.; Cnicaco, Itt., 10 So. LaSalle Street; 
San Francisco, Catr., 690 Market Street; Los Ancetes, Cat., 450 East Third Street 
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EMIGRATION CAUSING DISINTEGRATION OF 
LARGE CITIES 


EDITORIAL 


At one time immigration into the city was 
one of our greatest problems, but at present 
emigration from the city is even more impor- 
tant. The typical situation in a modern urban 
community is one in which many citizens, as 
soon as they attain a degree of prosperity, 
move out of the locality in which their success 
has been achieved and locate in some adjoining 
suburb. Here they will have the industrial ad- 
vantages of the city, and all of its social con- 
nections and relations, but they will not assume 
any of the obligations of governing. Often they 
set up little cities of their own, which for a time 
may be very well managed, although in the 
long run they are likely to be overrun by popu- 
lation flowing out from the greater city. 

The continuous outward stream of these 
citizens, often among the more intelligent and 
well-to-do, capable of leadership and responsi- 
bility, is replaced by a stream of newcomers, 
either from the rural districts or from other 
lands. The newcomers are unfamiliar with the 
problems and the personnel of the city, and it 
requires some time for them to become real- 
ly discriminating members of the community. 
This process is sapping the life blood of many 
of the cities, and is probably the greatest single 
cause of misgovernment today in many of our 
urban centers. 

In earlier times cities tended to keep up 
with the procession by annexing adjacent terri- 
tory, but now they are.not keeping pace with 
the march of their population. Urban areas 
surrounding cities are growing larger and 
larger, and the central city is suffering more 
and more acutely. This is all the more true, 


because with modern methods of communica- 
tion, it becomes increasingly necessary to have 
a wide range of unified territory within the 
transportation zone, the park zone, the plan- 
ning zone. A modern city must be planned for 
some distance beyond the center of its popula- 
tion in order to obtain the most satisfactory re- 
sults. 

This means some form of consolidation 
through annexation of outlying territory, or 
some form of affiliation or organization for spe- 
cial purposes, such as planning. Patching up 
the form of government, while half of the pop- 
ulation leaks out of the city, is a very poor pol- 
icy, as many communities are beginning to dis- 
cover. The satellite cities on the edge of town 
must be brought in and its citizens must as- 
sume their fair share of the responsibility for 
electing officials and determining policies. 

It is sometimes thought that this move- 
ment affects only the larger cities, but in fact 
the same trends are beginning to appear in the 
smaller towns and in the middle-sized commu- 
nities in many instances; and are creating the 
same kind of problem which the larger cities 
are meeting. 

No careful examination of the ills from 
which our cities suffer, and they are many, will 
omit this fundamental condition in the life of 
the urban community. 
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EDITORIAL 


Annual Awards to City Managers 
Elsewhere in this issue announcement is 
made of a grant in the amount of $5,000 to the 
International City Managers’ Association for 
the purpose of enabling two city managers each 
year to undertake a special study of particular 
interest within the field of city management 
work. The grant will make it possible for the 
recipients to travel to other cities and consult 
with other managers and thereby obtain the 
enefit of general consultation with experi- 
sced men. These grants will also afford an 
cellent opportunity for raising the profes- 
sional standards of the Association. City man- 
agers, therefore, will be interested in turning to 
the announcement and reading the rules gov- 
erning the granting of these awards. Applica- 
tions for the two awards to be granted the first 
year are to be filed not later than January 15, 
1930. 


Developing New Methods 

It has been said that while city managers 
almost invariably raise the standard of general 
administration in their particular cities, yet 
they as a group have failed generally to develop 
any very significant new practices in munici- 
pal administration. To afford the city man- 
agers an opportunity to disprove this charge 
we are opening in the January issue a new sec- 
tion devoted to what might be called new in- 
ventions in government. This is an invitation, 
therefore, for managers to send in short ac- 
counts of new methods which they have worked 
out in solving certain problems with which 
they have had to deal. 





COMMENT 
Next Month 


As this issue goes to press the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association is convening 
at Fort Worth, Texas, in its sixteenth annual 
convention. The next issue will contain a brief 
report of this meeting. The sixth article of 
our special series entitled ‘““The Economic Sig- 
nificance of Local Government Administra- 
tion,” is being prepared by Dr. Luther Gulick, 
director of the National Institute of Public 
Administration, New York City. Another ar- 
ticle of particular interest to administrators 
will be contributed by John B. Blandford, Jr., 
director of the Cincinnati Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, who spent five weeks in Mex- 
ico last summer gathering information on the 
administrative reorganization of the Mexican 
Federal District comprising Mexico City and 
thirteen other municipalities. The newly elect- 
ed president of the International City Manag- 
ers’ Association will be asked to contribute the 
signed editorial. 

Season’s Greetings 

As the old year nears its close and the year 
1930 approaches, the editors of PuBLic MAN- 
AGEMENT desire to express their sincere appre- 
ciation to all those who have contributed to 
these columns during the past year. We also 
take this occasion to thank the subscribers who 


‘have helped us to improve the quality of the 
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magazine by their many helpful suggestions. 
To you all we send the season’s greetings and 
pledge to you our best efforts to the end that 
a better and more worthwhile publication may 
be yours during the months to come. 
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V. THE SCOPE OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT: 


By LOUIS BROWNLOW 
Municipal Consultant, City Housing Corporation, New York City 


Nothing better illustrates the complexity 
of urban organization in the United States than 
the difficulty of defining the scope of municipal 
government. There is no accepted nomencla- 
ture, in the first place; and even when there is 
apparent agreement as to terminology we find 
both students and practitioners of municipal 
government talking at cross-purposes because 
they have given disparate meanings to the ac- 
cepted terms. In an effort to make a path into 
this jungle of mixed meanings, it may be useful 
to put aside for the moment the mechanics of 
charted organizations and of charters; to pro- 
ceed from the general to the particular; to try 
to see the town whole and from 
bird’s-eye view. 

It is important to remember in the United 
States, that among civilized countries, in the 
United States alone there is no central govern- 


above—a 


mental bureau which, by means varying from 
the requirement of uniform statistical reports 
to actual management, establishes certain ac- 
tivities to be carried on by the municipal gov- 
ernment. To some extent the state governments 
accomplish this end within the borders of a 
state; and negatively all the states determine 
what may and what may not be done by the 
municipalities. This results in forty-eight dis- 
tinct patterns of municipal organization, but 
even within the borders of a state there is never 
any strict conformance to a set standard. 
Thus when a citizen of any city uses the 
words “the municipal government” and is think- 
ing of his own town, he is thinking and talking 
about something that has not its precise coun- 
terpart in any other town on earth. Worse than 
that, when he uses the words “the municipal 
government” to his neighbor, fellow-citizen and 
co-taxpayer, he may include the city council, 
the school board, the park board, and the li- 
brary trustees within his meaning of the words 
“the municipal government,” while his listener 
confines the use of those particular words to 
the city council, thinking of the schools and the 
*This is the fifth of a series of special articles 


on the evolution of municipal government in the Unit- 
ed States. 


others as things entirely apart from “munici- 
pal” government. 


URBAN ORGANIZATIONS 


Amidst this confusion perhaps the best 
way to attempt to define the scope of munici- 
pal government is to take first the broadest 
field that will include all municipal activities in 
any city. Then we will find, I think, that in 
every urban community in America certain 
things commonly desired have been deemed to 
be better provided by common action than by 
individual effort or enterprise; and that to pro- 
vide these things certain urban organizations 
have been set up. There is no agreement among 
cities just what should be done by these urban 
organizations, and just what should be left to 
individual action; but to the extent that opin- 
ion in any one city agrees that a certain activ- 
ity should be entrusted to common action, it 
invariably is turned over to one or more of 
three certain groups of urban organizations. 

These urban organizations fall into three 
groups: governmental, corporate, and volun- 
tary associations. The first is perhaps most im- 
portant, but it is by no means simple. It may 
vary all the way from the first class city in Vir- 
ginia, where there is but one governmental or- 
ganization, to some part of a city in Illinois or 
Arkansas, for instance, where a citizen owes an 
allegiance and pays taxes to no less than half- 
a-dozen local governments—city, school, town- 
ship, county, sanitary district, drainage dis- 
trict, park district, and so on. 

The second group may be called the cor- 
porate. It includes the public utility corpora- 
tions usually so called, and also a vaguely de- 
fined group of other business corporations not 
yet generally recognized as public utilities to 
the extent that they are subject to public regu- 
lation as a matter of course, but which do per- 
form such commonly necessary functions that 
in time of emergency they also are brought 
within the province of governmental direction. 
Thus there is never a doubt that electric light 
and power, gas, or telephone corporations are 
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within this group. In an emergency, fuel, ice, 
and milk companies may be brought within 
this category of corporate bodies serving pub- 
lic needs of the urban organism. Life insurance 
companies do certain public health work. There 
are literally hundreds of such examples. 

The third group, voluntary associations, 
ranges all the way from the Chamber of Com- 
merce through the welfare organizations to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. Many or most of these organizations are 
incorporated, of course, but their basis is the 
voluntary association of citizens to perform 
some service which is conceived of as a com- 
mon need, and which no governmental agency 
is yet willing to undertake and which offers no 
hope of profit to any of the corporate group. 

ALLOCATION OF FUNCTIONS 

In no two cities will we find precisely the 
same allocation of functions among these three 
groups. Certain general laws seem to govern 
the distribution. Those things that are gener- 
ally desired, that have for a long time been 
considered necessary, and which are old enough 
to be familiar to even the most careless citizen; 
such things are assigned to the first and second 
groups. Whether a particular thing goes to 
government or to corporate activity depends 
largely upon whether or not it is a service or 
function that can be charged for upon a meas- 
ured basis, and whether as a result, a profit can 
be expected. If there is a chance for profit, it 
may go to the corporate group, if not, it is cer- 
tain to go to the governmental classification. 
Other things deemed desirable by a number of 
citizens, but not yet accepted as necessary to 
the entire group, will fall to the voluntary as- 
sociations. As the desirability of and need of 
these activities are demonstrated, and as they 
receive wider and wider common acceptance, 
the tendency is to transfer the function from 
the voluntary group to the governmental; the 
former group taking up something new. This 
tendency, however, is retarded by the conserva- 
tism of the governmental group on the one 
hand, and by the fear of loss of prestige and 
power by both board members and technicians 
on the other. 

But merely because it is possible thus to 
classify the types of urban organizations serv- 
ing the common and social needs of the Amer- 
ican city, it by no means follows that one can 
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sort the actual activities in any one city into 
three well-defined categories. 

Let us consider the most important of all 
urban community concerns: health. The writer 
knows of no city in which health problems are 
left to any one of the three groups; in most of 
them it is divided among all three. The city 
may care for sewage disposal, a public utility 
corporation may furnish the water supply, the 
county may furnish the services of a formal 
health department, and a voluntary associa- 
tion, in co-operation with one or more life in- 
surance companies, may furnish the public 
health nursing service. In one city there may 
be a city hospital, a county hospital, a hospi- 
tal maintained by a railway company, and two 
or three hospitals operated by voluntary asso- 
ciations, each hospital doing’some work that is 
purely private and some that is clearly public. 

Public opinion in any particular city tends 
to accept local tradition as the infallible rule 
for the division of most functions among the 
three groups. For example, in the writer’s own 
experience as an administrative officer the fol- 
lowing situation was encountered. In Wash- 
ington if a man dies and the family decides to 
bury his body, that is a private affair to be ar- 
ranged by contract with a privately operated 
cemetery, but if they desire the body to be cre- 
mated, then that becomes a public matter as 
the municipality maintains a publicly-owned 
and operated crematory. In Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, burial is in a municipally-owned and 
operated cemetery, but cremation is a matter 
for private contract. In Knoxville, Tennessee, 
bury or burn, it is a private matter. Yet in all 
three cities, government intrudes to the extent 
of requiring a burial permit, and aids by ex- 
empting private cemeteries from certain re- 
quirements of taxation. 

In Richmond, Virginia, for instance, it has 
been taken as a matter of course since 1847 
that the manufacture and distribution of gas 
is a proper function of municipal government; 
but most citizens seem horrified if it is suggest- 
ed that the government go into the electrical 
business; while in Jacksonville, Florida, near- 
ly everyone approves the municipal ownership 
and operation of the electric works and con- 
siders gas properly to belong to the realm of 
private concerns. That Omaha should consider 
the making and selling of ice a municipal func- 
tion would amuse both Richmond and Jack- 
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sonville. Of the public utilities so regarded, 
sewage nearly always is entrusted to the gov- 
ernmental groups, water frequently so, while 
electric, gas, and transit usually fall to the cor- 
porate group, telephones almost always so. Yet 
even when the function or activity is accorded 
to one of the non-governmental groups, there 
remains a governmental interest that may be 
regulatory, as in the case of fixing rates and 
terms of service; or merely inspectorial, al- 
though inspectorial activities of government ex- 
tend far beyond the public corporations and 
into the activities of the private person as well. 


Thus a formally organized governmental health 


department of the municipal government will 
inspect a meat shop, fruit store, or barber shop, 
while at the same time leaving to the school 
board the physical examimation of school chil- 
dren, to the county the care of the tuberculous, 
to the state the care of the insane, to the public 
utility corporations the educational campaign 
for industrial safety and to the instructive Vis- 
iting Nurse Society important sectors of the 
preventive medical fighting front. The city 
may be well served, but it will not be able 
without a great deal of work to compare re- 
sults or to compare costs with another city in 
which all, or nearly all, of these functions are 
administered under one governmental body. 

We see then that the American city en- 
trusts the problems that in any one of them 
may be accepted as common and public to three 
groups of organizations for solution; that these 
three are the governmental, ‘he corporate, and 
the voluntary associations; that the actual or- 
ganization of the within these three 
groups varies from state to state and from city 
to city; that there is no universal or even any 
generally prevailing opinion as to which activ- 
ities should be entrusted to which group; but 
that there is a tendency to remove activities 
from the third to the first group, and the third 
group is tending always to create new activi- 
ties of common social concern, 


bodies 


PuBLIC OPINION GOVERNS 

Now all of this complex business is gov- 
erned by public opinion. The actual decision 
in the governmental group may turn upon Big 
Bill's sworn determination to keep King 
George’s snoot out of Chicago, or it may turn 
upon some actual and factual issue, but, be- 
hind it all, public opinion does rule. In the 
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corporate group public opinion is none the less 
powerful, as witness the activities of a thou- 
sand “public relations” officials of a thousand 
public utility companies. In the voluntary as- 
sociation group, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the community chest depend not only upon 
public opinion for governance, but for mone- 
tary sustenance as well. 

Now public opinion is the sum of the atti- 
tudes toward these public activities of a great 
number of private citizens; sometimes a ma- 
jority of all the citizens; sometimes a minority 
with the magnified power of money, the voice 
of closely-knit organization; sometimes that of 
a group of well-informed citizens. But, in the 
end, it takes many private attitudes taken to- 
gether to create public opinion. How much 
that opinion is based upon fact and intellec- 
tual process and how much upon prejudice and 
emotion will vary from day to day and from 
city to city. 

CiT1zENs’ Points or View 

The citizen regards his city and its organ- 
ization for the solution of its common urban 
social problems from three distinct points of 
view. He does not agree with himself as to 
what he sees, nor as to what he thinks about 
what he sees. The three points of view of the 
citizen are these: from his home, where he is a 
neighbor in a neighborhood; from his job, 
where he is a worker earning his living more or 
less; from his cultural and traditional group, 
where he is a unit in a faction that is less than 
the whole urban society. There is not one of 
us but who sees these urban problems from 
these three differing angles, nor is there one 
who can say which is most important, the most 
influential. 

Facts have something to do with the atti- 
tude of the citizen of course. But they do not 
necessarily control. For example, the facts of 
the traffic situation in a certain city on a cer- 
tain day are the same for every man. But the 
same man will change his mind concerning 
these same facts a dozen times in a day’s time 
if he happens to change his own status from 
that of a motor car driver to pedestrian, and 
back again a dozen times in that day. 

A man at home is inclined to think that 
the proposal to increase the semi-weekly col- 
lection of garbage to a daily collection is wise 
and proper; that same man at his desk in his 
office will doubt whether the city can afford it; 
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at a service luncheon club he will applaud a 
speaker who says that the city can afford any- 
thing that the people need as Service; and, 
later, in a group of old friends of the same tra- 
ditional background will declare that taxes 
must be cut and that something must be done 
about the drift to socialism. Another man at 
home will say that there is no sense in raising 
taxes on a working man’s home to take up gar- 
bage every day when twice a week is enough; 
that same man will say when he is at work at 
his bench that the city ought to provide more 
service to keep up high standards of wages and 
employment; he will applaud a speaker who 
declares at his union meeting for pensions for 
municipal workers, and, later, in a group of 
friends of his own traditional background will 
declare that taxes must be cut and that some- 
thing must be done to stop the drift to social- 
ism. Or the other way about. 
SHIFTING OF ACTIVITIES BETWEEN GROUPS 

The essential truth underlying all this con- 
fusion is, of course, that urban society is daily 
subtracting from the things that its members 
used to do for themselves as individuals, and 
is daily adding to the things that its members 
now consider must be done socially. 

When this new social desire is classified by 
the vague public opinion of the moment as be- 
ing “charitable,” or “welfare,” or ““economic,”’ 
it will, at the first, probably be assigned to the 
voluntary association group, to the social work 
organizations, or to the Chamber of Commerce. 

If the new social desire is one that offers a 
hope of profit, but in its nature demands a cer- 
tain grant of public powers that a purely pri- 
vate business enterprise cannot obtain, then 
the probabilities are that the new function will 
fall to the corporate group. 

If the recognized need for the new social 
good is great, if it is expensive, if there has 
been a successful demonstration by the volun- 
tary associations, and especially if a political 
leader has made the new desire an issue, then 
the new thing will become a part of the govern- 
ment. 

Then also, no matter what the prevailing 
opinion with respect to who ought to do the 
job, if it be a job that cannot be done without 
having the police power of government behind 
it, then it will fall to government. 

Perhaps no change in social control of pri- 
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vate property has ever been as radical or as 
rapid as has that which has accompanied zon- 
ing in the last fifteen years. City planning, 
especially when it was in the early or “city 
beautiful” stage, tended to be a concern of vol- 
untary associations. Indeed many early plan- 
ning bodies were too much afraid of govern- 
ment to ask government to share their labors. 
But when zoning was recognized as a primary 
need in planning, then recourse was had to the 
police power, the states granted wide powers 
from their store of sovereignty to the munici- 
palities, and they, forgetting for a moment the 
sanctity of private control of private property 
took over at a stroke the control of private real 
property. 

Twenty years ago a man owned his city 
property and he could build, subject to some 
inspections with respect to structural safety, 
fire, and health dangers, what he would, and 
use it How he would. Now we say to him that 
he can build only on so much of the land he 
owns, only so high, and he may use it only for 
certain fixed purposes. That, of course, is revo- 
lutionary, but it happened because man at 
home and man on the job thought he saw the 
need of it, and smothered the fears of man in 
his traditional group. 

Scope NoT Eastty DEFINED 

I have come to the end of this paper and 
I have not yet said one word about the scope 
of municipal government, which is the thing I 
was supposed to write about. That is merely 
because I have delayed the confession that I do 
not have an idea what is, or what ought to be, 
the ultimate scope of municipal government. 

Certainly it is foolish to try to classify 
this activity as properly the concern of munici- 
pal government and that activity as not. It is 
worse than foolish, of course, to narrow the 
distinctions within the governmental group and 
say that the word “municipal”? must be con- 
fined to only a part of these activities. It is this 
tendency on the part of city councils, school 
boards, and park boards to think of themselves 
as entirely separate and independent agencies 
that works perhaps as much harm in our urban 
economy as any other one evil. It is better to 
remember that all urban organizations for 
common purposes are, in fact, concerns of the 
municipal government, whatever may be the 
present distribution of power and responsi- 
bility. 
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It is best of all to recognize in the trend of 
the times the fact that whatever is a common 
desire of any considerable group of people will 
flower into an organized desire, and that no or- 
ganized desire of a considerable body of citi- 
zens can fail to affect the municipal house- 
keeping machinery. Mr. Upson has pointed 
out numerically how rapidly the separate ac- 
tivities of the municipal government of Detroit 
have multiplied. I have no doubt that he could 
identify scores more of such activities that are 
now in the process of becoming municipal in 
Detroit. 

This process is never identical in pattern 
in any two cities. It is influenced by state laws 
and to some extent by the forms of government 
in cities. It is powerfully influenced by the 
quality of municipal government, the public 
tending always to add to the activities of the 
efficient governmental unit. It is controlled in 
part by political currents and even by interna- 
tional and national politics that strictly speak- 
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ing ought not to have anything to do with the 
municipality. 

For the student of municipal government 
nothing is so dangerous as to think that he can 
find his problem outlined for him within the 
bounds of a charter or a chart which sets out 
the static picture of a municipal governmental 
organization, nor can it be confined within the 
geographical boundaries of a political munici- 
pality. 

Rather he must consider the entire urban 
organism as a whole, remembering that the mu- 
nicipal government has a concern, if not a di- 
rect responsibility, for every social activity of 
the urban group. 

The scope of municipal government, then, 
is limited only by what happens to be in a par- 
ticular city and at a particular time the state 
of public opinion as to what, under the limita- 
tions of the state and federal law, ought to be 
undertaken as a collective or social enterprise. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN 1929 


By ARTHUR COLLINS, F\S.A.A. 


Financial Adviser to Public Authorities in the British Isles and Overseas, London 


In the wine trade there are years kown as 
vintage years. The fruit of those years has 
some peculiar quality which makes an uncom- 
monly good wine of some particular kind, and 
those who are wise in these matters keep that 
year’s memory green. So it is in matters of 
government. We have known in England the 
“Khaki” election of 1900, and the “Liberal 
slide” of 1906. In local government, our vin- 
tage years are 1882, from which modern city 
charters originate, and 1888 when counties 
were established with their own councils. 

There is no doubt that 1929 also is elevat- 
ed to the list of memorable years. It marked 
the culmination of a series of schemes for the 
betterment of city, county, and village govern- 
ment, emanating from the mind of our great 
statesman, Neville Chamberlain. His depart- 
ment, known as the Ministry of Health, was 
the father of a choice offspring of legislative 
measures between 1925 and 1929, which form 
a remarkable contribution to the science of 


government of local affairs in Great Britain. 
To the technical mind of any British local gov- 
ernment official, and to the lay mind of the city 
alderman or councilman, the technical features 
of the Loca] Government Act of 1929 appear 
prominently. To overseas readers, and particu- 
larly to American and Canadian city managers, 
the most interesting parts of the Act of 1929 
are not the technical, but the practical, affect- 
ing policy and shaping the program of fu- 
ture development in city and county manage- 
ment. 
New GRANTS FROM THE STATE 

It must be admitted that many of those 
skilled in the technique of the management of 
financial relationships between the State and 
the city council, find the provisions of the Act 
of 1929 complex. To the uninitiated, the new 
system of allocating grants from the State in 
aid of local expenditure is an exercise in al- 
gebra. 
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Let us dismiss these aspects of the new leg- 
islation quite briefly. The Act settles a new 
plan for distributing State moneys in aid of 
local rates (in America, local taxes), which is 
governed by a formula calculated to assist 
needy districts. The formula has regard to va- 
rious factors, such, for instance, as the popula- 
tion, the number of children under 5 years of 
age, the amount of valuation per head, and the 
extent of local unemployment. Great contro- 
versy ensued as to whether this formula was 
fair, and like most British measures, it is left 
to have a chance of showing what it can do, 
with the provision that at the end of seven 
years its working can be reviewed, and if nec- 
essary adjusted. To close this part of our sub- 
ject, the State now contributes practically one- 
half of the cost of police administration, which 
is always under local management, a little more 
than one-half the cost of education, which as in 
the United States, is also entrusted to local 
bodies, and the new general grant which equals 
about 25 per cent of net local government ex- 
penditure of all kinds under the formula out- 
lined above. Thus the 1929 Act has settled 
these financial contracts between the national 
government and the local councils and boards, 
removing many anomalies which had existed 
since 1888 at least, but as yet providing only 
an experimental substitute. 


New Poticy or RATING 

In the second place, the Act of 1929 also 
made important changes in the system of local 
rating or taxation. In Great Britain, as many 
readers know, general assessments are made 
upon property, based upon its letting value. 
No assessments on capital values are made. 
Each property has (or is calculated to have) 
an appropriate rental as between a real or a 
hypothetical landlord and a tenant, and a rate 
of so much on the £ of that annual value pro- 
vides the local revenues for meeting the cost of 
government in city, county, town, and village. 

Hitherto, all those annual letting values 
have been computed upon the footing that all 
classes of property had to pay full rates per £ 
of annual value, except, speaking quite broad- 
ly, agricultural lands which received benefits of 
rebates of 50 per cent for some local expenses, 
and 75 per cent for others, up to a few years 
ago, but which after receiving further conces- 
sions during recent years, are now relieved of 
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rates altogether. The farmer therefore pays no 
rates on his land or agricultural buildings, but 
he pays full rates on his dwelling house. 

Differences of opinion exist among the 
various schools of political thought as to the 
merits of this exemption from rating liability. 
Some contend that it is a real relief to the farm- 
er and helps him to hold his own in competi- 
tion and trade depression, while others contend 
that in course of time land values will be ad- 
justed, and rental values follow suit, so that the 
landlord will be the beneficiary. It is impossi- 
ble to say which of these views will be sub- 
stantiated by experience. But this controversy 
has been with us since rebates of rates on ag- 
ricultural assessments came first into force in 
1896, and rates and taxes on agricultural land 
will presumably always be provocative of con- 
flicting opinions. 

Perhaps more important, therefore, among 
the tendencies of 1929 is the relief from rating 
given to the productive and distributive indus- 
try of the country. Local rates are only to be 
paid to the extent of one-fourth of the full rate 
on properties classified (under rating tech- 
nique) as coming within the category of pro- 
duction or distribution. The word “distribu- 
tion” must be read in rather a limited sense, 
with which it is impossible to deal fully in so 
short an article as this. For instance, railways 
and canals have to reduce charges for trans- 
port, equivalent to the reliefs they are given in 
local rating. This system of de-rating industry 
is rather a radical departure for a conservative 
old country like ours. It has been called by va- 
rious names, polite and otherwise, but might 
not unfairly be said to be a commercial experi- 
ment. Reduction of rates on manufacturing 
trades and industries has, of course, its reac- 
tions in many quarters. In some cases it may 
well be that this substantial reduction in over- 
head expenses may enable the trader to quote 
a lower price for his goods, and do better in the 
open market. In others it may only mean a 
subsidy without increasing trade or profits. 
Yet again it may mean a subsidy which does 
nothing more than increase profits, particular- 
ly among proprietary or patented articles sold 
at a fixed price. 

There is this additional factor in the pres- 
ent situation, namely, that after a few years’ 
trial almost anybody will be able to prove that 
his theories have been substantiated, for the 
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effect of these remissions of local taxation can- 
not be definitely traced, seeing that so many 
outside influences, for example, international 
conditions, affect the state of trade in any line 
of business. We have, however, to give the new 
system a fair trial—as we say in sporting terms, 
“a run for its money”—and probably the new 
system has come to stay. This is so for at least 
two reasons. First, that it is consistent with 
the British tradition to try out a policy fully 
through the life of one Government after an- 
other without suddenly reversing the decisions 
of previous Governments, and secondly, be- 
cause it has for so long been said that the inci- 
dence of local taxation was too heavy for trade 
and industry as such, to bear, that the man in 
the street, who is generally a sportsman, thinks 
a new idea like this should be tried out. His 
notion, if I may endeavour to interpret what I 
believe to be his notion, is that he would rather 
see experiments of this kind conducted, even if 
they failed, than stick in a groove and trust to 
trade to right itself without these devices. Un- 
employment has run too long for the people to 
shy at any unorthodox method of ameliorat- 
ing it. 
ExtRA TAXATION OF MOTORING 

It is not inconsistent with this line of 
thought that at the same time, extra taxation 
has been laid upon the motorist, including the 
manufacturer and trader. There are some firms 
who allege that they will have to pay more na- 
tional taxation by the extra cents put on gaso- 
lene, than they get back by relief from local 
rating. It may well be so, but such cases are 
probably not very numerous. A great propor- 
tion of the yield of the gasolene tax in Great 
Britain comes from the private motorist, and it 
is he who substantially is finding the money 
to make up the income of local governments 
which, due to the de-rating of industry, have 
lost part of their former yield from local rating 
and taxation. 

It would not be quite right to ascribe this 
last mentioned phase of the subject to any par- 
ticular tendency. It is, in my mind, just an in- 
cident in the situation that in looking around 
for something to make up for rating conces- 
sions to productive industry, the Chancellor 
alighted upon the motor industry as the one 
which was doing best, and was on the whole 
able to bear most comfortably, the extra taxes. 
In Great Britain a substantial number of per- 


sons still regard an automobile as akin to a 
luxury. 
Wiper AREAS AND Fewer Loca Boptes 

It is my opinion that the real feature of 
local government in Great Britain in 1929, of 
which the Act of that year is just one example, 
is the rapid and resolute movement towards 
larger areas of local self-government and unity 
in management. By the latter I do not mean 
unity of staff direction, which in America has 
been achieved so extensively by the council- 
manager movement. It is the elimination of 
separate councils, boards, commissions, and 
what not, among local governments that I have 
in mind. 

In every county in the country, the coun- 
ty council is now not only the paramount au- 
thority and responsible for all the principal 
roads, but to a considerable extent is given 
charge of the local council of towns and vil- 
lages in loco parentis. Local burdens will be 
spread over a wider zone, and no county dis- 
trict will be left too small or too weak financial- 
ly to function satisfactorily. 

The separate bodies which formerly ad- 
ministered relief to the poor and performed 
many public health services to people in that 
category, have all gone. Their work is taken 
over by the county councils assisted by local 
committees. In cities, the city council is now 
the sole authority for the management of all 
public affairs, there being very few exceptions 
to this rule and those fast disappearing. Boards 
of guardians of the poor have disappeared, and 
many joint bodies to which the guardians were 
parties have followed suit. Fortunately we 
never had the multiplicity of local governing 
bodies which many American cities seem to suf- 
fer, if not gladly, at any rate with equanimity. 
We have found that a movement towards unity 
in that direction generally gives a fillip to the 
efforts for securing the services of the best 
citizens as aldermen or councilmen. There is 
less dissipation of energy and waste of money 
because of overlapping of effort, though we 
still rest heavily upon the committee system 
through which local councils act. 

Unity in council management means also 
better budgetary control, and in this connec- 
tion I find myself entirely in accord with the 
views of the Advisory Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, appointed by the Board of 
Cook County Commissioners (Chicago), re- 
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porting in January, 1929 in favor of the Amer- 
ican tendency in large cities to reduce the num- 
ber of special tax levies and special funds for 
special purposes arising from the establishment 
of so many local bodies for different purposes. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 

Our locally elected representatives on coun- 
ty councils, city councils, town councils, dis- 
trict councils, and so on, are all devoting even 
more than usual of their time and care, with- 
out compensation of course, to the reconstruc- 
tion of the local government services required 
by the fusion of the work of the boards of 
guardians, as affecting the poor, into the work 
of the city and other councils taking care of 
the general community. Our central depart- 
ment of state, namely the Ministry of Health, 
is throwing into the local pool of knowledge all 
its wonderful experience and judgment, and al- 
ready it is evident that great improvements 
will be made in certain services such as the care 
of public health by the establishment of one 
governing body to manage hospitals, sanatoria, 
and the like. 

It is, I think, a subject for satisfaction that 
all these institutions, together with lunatic asy- 
lums, epileptics’ homes, inebriates’ establish- 
ments, children’s homes, and so many other 
examples of public benevolence toward the 
afflicted, are all to come into the possession and 
management of one locally elected body. All 
these institutions, while playing their part in 
the dispensation of help from the public purse 
filled by taxation, are supplemented by work- 
ing arrangements which are now being framed, 
bringing into close accord with the public serv- 
ice all voluntary hospitals and _ institutions, 
while retaining their charitable and voluntary 
basis. 

One of these days we shall see some union 
of the activities of all social service workers, 
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wherein voluntary agencies may play their full 
part in taking care of the community. It is 
probably in that direction that the local legis- 
lation of the future in this country will pro- 
ceed. The good work done by the numerous 
leagues and societies, community chests, and 
other forms of private benevolence, will then 
find a fuller and freer expression, remember- 
ing always that these are the bodies who do 
pioneer work in fields which subsequently are 
taken over by the community, as matters lying 
upon the public conscience not to be disposed 
of by delegation entirely to volunteers. May 
such social service agencies long continue, and 
their workers derive that satisfaction which 
comes from work well done without compen- 
sation. They are, with official local govern- 
ment, the preservers of all that makes commu- 
nity life worth living. 
FUTURE PROSPECTS 

We never expect quick results from changes 
in the local government system in this coun- 
try. We take about five years to get settled 
down under one plan after allowing about five 
years for the process of transition. People are 
cautious to build further upon existing founda- 
tions before we have had about ten years ex- 
perience since the change was last effected, and 
generally we take another ten years before we 
make another forward movement. It is hard to 
say whether this tendency of the past will to 
any extent be corrected by the experience of 
the near future. We shall no doubt find many 
opportunities for improvement upon the handi- 
work of those who have made such reforms 
possible in 1929. Those modifications will not 
be regarded as proofs of a breakdown but as 
steps taken to speed up the rate of advance 
brought about by compromise rather than by 
conflict. 
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THE SALVAGE OF MUNICIPAL WASTES 
By HARRINGTON PLACE 
Engineer, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc. 


Whether or not it is true that France could 
subsist on the foodstuffs that are thrown away 
in the United States, it is a fact that the prodi- 
gality of this country as concerns our natural 
resources is almost criminal. Since President 
Roosevelt first made the conservation of our 
resources a national issue, there have been 
varying degrees of enthusiasm on the subject. 

In this paper, reference frequently will be 
made to conditions in Detroit and vicinity 
mainly for the reason that the data at hand 
are more recent. The general conditions exist- 
ing in most American cities are comparable to 
those of Detroit, the difference being chiefly 
one of degree. 

THE PROBLEM 

In American cities one of the great prob- 
lems of municipal housekeeping has been the 
matter of getting rid of wastes of every sort in 
the easiest and cheapest way without any ap- 
parent realization of its relation to conserva- 
tion. 

The variations in the amount of waste are 
occasioned by differences in latitude, the char- 
acter of the principal businesses of the city, 
and racial characteristics. In the case of gar- 
bage the per capita production is not as varia- 
ble as in the case of other wastes. Given the 
population, the total production can be very 
accurately estimated. | 

The final success of salvaging operations 
depends largely on the location of markets for 
the salvaged materials. However, allowing for 
some variations, salvaging may be carried on 
successfully everywhere. For instance, the re- 
duction process, by which grease is extracted 
from garbage and the residue, called “tank- 
age,” is used as fertilizer or fertilizer base, may 
be profitable or it may be very expensive to a 
city. Then too, with the changing markets and 
the astonishing growth of cities the plan that 
paid in 1915 may prove a financial failure in 
1930. If it costs a city twice as much to col- 
lect, transport, and reduce garbage as it costs 
to dispose of it in some other way, is this sort 
of conservation worthwhile from the standpoint 
of the city? Citizens unfamiliar with these 
problems will wonder what possible connection 
there can be between the conservation of nat- 


ural resources such as iron and timber and a 
load of rubbish. 
CONSERVING NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND Tax MONEY 

A few years ago President Hotchkiss of the 
Michigan School of Mines stated that at the 
present rate of consumption the Michigan sup- 
ply of iron ore that can be mined profitably will 
be exhausted in the next dozen or fifteen years. 
Of course, there are low grade ores in abund- 
ance, but in order to use them new processes 
must be developed or the price of metal must 
take a very decided rise. 

In the case of timber, the amount of wood 
pulp used in a Sunday edition of a great daily 
newspaper requires the deforestation of many 
acres, and little effort is being made at refor- 
estation. 

Cities can play an important part in con- 
serving these two resources if intelligence and 
care are exercised. Consider the tin can. Hav- 
ing performed its function in bringing suste- 
nance to a family it finds its way, with millions 
of its brothers, to the alley; sometimes with the 
garbage, often in the ashes, and occasionally 
in a barrel or box with others of its kind. The 
next step is the procession to the dump. In the 
dump it occupies space for a while, often breeds 
mosquitos, but finally gives up its struggle with 
the elements and returns to dust—having made 
a miserable failure as a “‘filler.”’ Of late, no- 
body owning a dump has wanted the tin can. 

The tin can itself represents an entity that 
is possible only by a succession of processes: 
mining, transportation, smelting, and fabrica- 
tion. The theory of conservation is that these 
infinitesimals be integrated and saved for other 
work—cutting out the repetition of the proc- 
esses of mining, transportation, and refining. 
The tin can, although a very low form of metal, 
has its uses in a second state such as window 
weights and other products in which low grade 
cast iron is used. 

A problem that is acute in Detroit and be- 
coming so elsewhere is the disposition of junked 
automobiles in which many grades of metal are 
found, fenders, springs, engines, and axles, the 
profit being in the proper segregation of the va- 
rious grades. 
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In addition to the tin can and the auto- 
mobile, a miscellany of metals in the shape of 
beds, bed springs, stoves, gutter spouting, old 
clocks, and cooking utensils, all poor material 
for a fill and generally very bulky in proportion 
to the weight, goes to the dumps. Such metals 
have value but it is not only for the value of 
metal recovered that conservation processes 
should be carried out. The cost of hauling a 
bulky load of rubbish to the dumps, consider- 
ing rubbish in the aggregate, is usually much 
greater than the cost of segregating the metal, 
cutting and compacting it and then hauling it 
to a dump or giving it away. Here, then, is an 
opportunity to conserve tax money. 
INCINERATION AND SALVAGE 

The disposal of rubbish generally has de- 
veloped into such a collossal job of hauling 
that engineers everywhere have been seeking 
methods of disposal that may be applied nearer 
the point of production. Incineration and sal- 
vage are the methods that up to now seem to 
meet these conditions best. Where it is found 
profitable to reduce garbage or otherwise dis- 
pose of it at a profit such disposition is nat- 
ural and logical. However, the problem of in- 
cineration as applied to rubbish is the cheapest 
and most sanitary, and in conjunction there- 
with, salvage is found necessary or at least 
feasible and profitable, because: (1) the haul- 
age of metals as collected, for any great dis- 
tance is too expensive even though acceptable 
for the dump; (2) through salvaging the ton- 
nage going through the furnaces is reduced 
thus effecting economies in both operating and 
capital costs; 
other 


(3) the passage of metals and 
non-combustible matter through the 
grates is a hindrance to their best operation; 
and (4) the hauling of residue from the plant 
is reduced to the haulage of ashes provided 
that purchasers of the salvaged materials take 
them to the loading docks. 


SALVAGE OPERATIONS IN DETROIT 

The taxpayer may justly consider this sort 
of conservation a luxury for which he cannot 
afford to pay, especially when the hauling costs 
are great. For example, with reference to gar- 
bage, the average haul in Detroit is over five 
miles and this added to the loading and reduc- 
tion charges, brings the average cost per ton to 
well over $9.00, with no returns to the city 
through any conservation processes. Incinera- 
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tion of garbage together with the rubbish is the 
reasonable solution of this situation, and the 
engineering authorities in Detroit feel that this 
is the proper method. Under this plan exten- 
sive salvaging operations may not easily be car- 
ried on to the extent possible when rubbish 
alone is burned, for the incineration of garbage 
without nuisance is predicated on constant high 
temperatures. Nevertheless, metals and glass, 
especially bottles, should be salvaged. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of milk and other bottles 
annually find their way into the rubbish recep- 
tacles and thence to dumps. The milk bottle is 
worth five cents to the milk consumer and other 
bottles also have a ready market. As glass 
fuses at low temperatures and has a tendency 
to clog grates, bottles and all other glassware 
should be kept out of the incinerators. 

The maximum economical haul with teams 
is in the neighborhood of about a mile and a 
half. While teams nowadays are a nuisance on 
congested streets few cities are completely mo- 
torized. About the time that the average haul 
of garbage in Detroit was about four miles, 
all garbage vehicles were motorized, there 
being a fleet of 200 motor vehicles at present. 
It has been found economical to operate a num- 
ber of transfer stations where garbage is trans- 
ferred from the collection units to large trailers 
that are run in trains to the loading station 
where the garbage is loaded to gondolas. 

Now the average haul for both garbage 
and rubbish is about five miles and at these 
transfer points for garbage, are also transfer 
points for rubbish. Inflammable rubbish is 
burned in experimental incinerators of very 
limited capacity, but as only a small portion of 
the total rubbish collection is burnable, shears 
and balers have been installed. 
tin cans are removed. 


Some of the 
Automobile bodies are 
brought in by the hundred where they are cut 
up and baled and sold to local dealers at the 
yard. At one yard is a paper baler to which the 
contents of the paper boxes located on street 
corners are hauled and baled. No effort has 
been made to grade paper, but a better knowl- 
edge of grading the metals is bringing better 
prices. When the city is equipped to handle 
scientifically all the materials coming to it with 
a minimum of hand labor, it will probably be 
able to contract directly with the steel and pa- 
per mills and get even better prices. 
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Experiments have shown that the tin cans 
and other bulky metals are reduced to one- 
eighth of their original bulk by these processes, 
a cubic yard weighing only about 150 pounds 
as brought to the yards. With such elementary 
facilities as are now employed, one yard serv- 
ing only a small part of the city, yielded about 
$3,000 in receipts from metal sales in the last 
year. It was found, however, that nearly 20,000 
yards of rubbish were hauled from this station 
to a dump over eight miles away. Investiga- 
tion showed that most of this material should 
have been sorted and baled or incinerated and 
a saving of about $9,000 thus effected. 

If disposal stations were located so that 
the average haul would not exceed two miles, 
the ultimate point of disposal would be as near 
the point of production as is practicable al- 
though reports on English practice reveal that 
most plants of the same sort have average 
hauls considerably below two miles. The long 
haul to the point of ultimate disposal is costly 
and furthermore land filling is inadequate, un- 
sanitary and at best is only a negative contri- 
bution to the aesthetics of a city. 


SALVAGING IN OTHER CITIES 

The cities of Ba!i:imore, Washington, D.C., 
and Pittsburgh have been salvaging for a dec- 
ade or thereabouts. In Brooklyn, three 500- 
ton incinerators are being built, each with the 
most modern salvaging equipment. 

In the figures that follow it must be re- 
membered that the money derived in revenue 
over and above the operating expense is only a 
part of the saving for the cost of hauling has 
been eliminated from the total tonnage. 

Baltimore recently adopted the practice of 
incineration and salvage. The first incinerator 
was completed in 1924. Garbage and ashes are 
collected separately by city forces while rubbish 
is collected by contract, and the average daily 
collection of rubbish is between 275 and 300 
tons. The rubbish is dumped into a hopper, 
passes over a conveyor belt, and everything of 
salvageable worth is removed by colored wom- 
en. The worthless material is burned. 

In 1928, over 83,000 tons of rubbish were 
delivered to the plants at a cost of $1.173 per 
ton. From this rubbish, 14,805 tons were sal- 
vaged and sold for $82,536, the cost of salvag- 
ing amounting to $48,223, leaving a net profit 
of $34,313. The material salvaged included pa- 
per, bottles, tin cans, rags, burlap, mattresses, 
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rubber, iron, and various kinds of metal. The 
7,086 tons of paper, salvaged at a cost of $20,- 
200, brought a revenue of $40,943, and 1,445 
tons of bottles and cullet, costing $6,503 to 
salvage, yielded $13,034. Over 400 tons of 
rags and burlap were salvaged at a cost of 
$5,178, and sold for $13,457. The cost of sal- 
vaging 5,015 tons of tin cans was $13,284, 
while the revenue was only $8,644. The total 
cost of operating the plant including overhead 
and supervision was $179,980. As revenue 
from salvage operations amounted to $82,536, 
the net cost was $97,444. 

In 1928 the city of Washington salvaged 
10,000 tons of rubbish which brought a reve- 
nue of $86,322, the net profit amounting to 
about $10,000. There, as in Baltimore, paper 
formed the largest item, the revenue from this 
source alone being nearly $50,000. 

Among the smaller cities, Highland Park, 
a city of 75,000, which is entirely surrounded 
by Detroit, has made a salvage plant out of an 
abandoned garbage incinerator built years ago. 
Salvage offered the best means of disposal as 
the cost of hauling rubbish to available dumps 
had become prohibitive. Rubbish is hauled to 
the incinerator where paper and other inflam- 
mable rubbish is burned in a “home made” 
furnace using the stack of the main incinerator 
building. A shears, baling machines, one for 
metal and one for paper, and a few barrels con- 
stitute the equipment. Several grades of metal, 
bottles of all sorts, and paper are salvaged and 
from the revenues derived the equipment has 
been paid for and a surplus is accumulating. 
Garbage is collected under contract to feed to 
hogs. Ashes are used in land fills. 

Ferndale, a city of 18,000, just outside and 
north of Detroit, followed the policy of High- 
land Park because there were no dumps within 
a reasonable hauling distance. During the past 
year the city realized $3,156 from the sale of 
metal and $1,822 from the sale of paper. 

By way of conclusion it appears that while 
there is a definite trend toward incineration, 
yet it would seem that careful consideration al- 
ways should be given to the problem of sal- 
vaging in order first, to save capital outlay in 
the furnace capacity; second, to eliminate the 
deterrent efforts of molten glass and the compli- 
cations arising from miscellaneous and diverse 
metals in the grates; and third, to encourage a 
policy of thrift in municipal housekeeping. 














VETERANS IN THE SERVICE' 


W. P. HUNTER 


W. P. Hunter is not only a “veteran in the 
service” of the profession, but he is also a “‘vet- 
eran in the service of the city of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, where he has been the “first” city man- 
ager since October 1, Mr. Hunter is a 
Virginian, born at Dozewell forty-five years 
ago. He attended McGuire's University School 
at Richmond. 

Mr. Hunter was inexperienced in public 
work when he went to Roanoke in 1918. His 
first job had been that of rodman with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company. He be- 
came instrument man, then resident engineer 
with the Virginian Railway, and finally re- 
turned, as resident engineer, to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. He had also served as resident en- 
gineer for the White Sulphur Springs, Incor- 
porated, before he became a city manager. 

Mr. Hunter is a member of the Roanoke 
Kiwanis club. He joined the International 
City Managers’ Association in 1918, and served 
as vice-president for the year 1927—28. He has 
attended seven of the annual conventions of 
the Association. 

With regard to what influenced him to be- 
come a city manager, Mr. Hunter has only to 
say that the position was offered to him on Oc- 
tober 1, 1918, but no doubt he visualized a 
promising future in a calling which has held 
him more than a decade. His long period of 
service he attributes directly to “attending 


IQIS. 


HENRY 


Henry Traxler, city manager of Janesville, 
Wisconsin, since 1923, was born in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, fifty years ago. He attended the 
Milwaukee public schools and entered the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1906. In 1g1o he was 
employed by the Los Angeles highway com- 
mission, and in rg11 by the Union Oil Com- 


* Epitor’s Note: Each month under this heading 
appear short biographical sketches of two members ot 
the Association who have served as city managers ten 
years or more 
O.E 
son, C 


The following have already appeared 
A. Bingham, H. G. Otis, O. J. S. Elling 
M. Osborn, Isaac R. Ellison, Bert C. Wells, H 
L. Woolhiser, W. E. Baumgardner, and H. J. Graeser. 


Carr, C 


strictly to the duties of the city manager.” 
Mr. Hunter is quite hopeful of the future 





es 


HUNTER 


of city managership, referring to it as a “‘com- 
ing profession for which men should be well 
trained.” 


TRAXLER 


pany of California, but after this experience he 
returned to Wisconsin and received the degree 
of B.S. in civil engineering in 1913. Following 
his graduation, Mr. Traxler was engaged on 
pier and breakwater construction work in the 
Milwaukee district for the United States Gov- 
ernment. After a year in this work, Mr. Trax- 
ler moved to Centerville, Iowa, where he be- 
came a consulting engineer. He remained in 
this work until 1918 when he was offered the 
city managership of Clarinda, Iowa. In 1923 
he resigned at Clarinda to become city man- 
ager of Janesville, Wisconsin, where he con- 
tinues to serve. 
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Mr. Traxler has contributed several arti- 
cles to periodicals on technical subjects, and is 
a frequent speaker on the problems of munici- 
pal government. He is a member of the West- 
ern Society of Engineers, the Wisconsin En- 
gineer Society, and the Janesville Kiwanis 
Club. He joined the International City Man- 
agers’ Association in 1919, and has attended 
five annual conventions. 

At the time the city of Clarinda was seek- 
ing a city manager, Mr. Traxler was serving 
the city as consulting engineer. His familiarity 
with Clarinda, and the apparent cessation of 
engineering improvements in lowa in 1918, 
were among the inducements which led Mr. 
Traxler into city managership. He attributes 
his long service at both Clarinda and at Janes- 
ville to the fact that all his proposals “have 
been based on common sense.” Mr. Traxler 
states that the exercise of careful judgment “‘in 
promoting needed projects is vitally important 
to the success of a manager. I believe the abil- 
ity to meet on common ground all types and 
classes of people, and to discuss their problems 
in their own language, is an important contrib- 
uting cause to the success of any city manager. 
I believe that a sense of humor is absolutely 
necessary, for without it a manager would soon 
wear himself out. To see the funny side is a 
saving grace which helps to smooth out many 
difficult situations.” 

In speaking of the future of city manage- 
ment, Mr. Traxler believes “the city manager 
profession offers opportunities to many men 
who are so constituted that they can perform 
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the functions of the chief administrator of a 
municipality, and at the same time remain pol- 
itic enough to satisfy the citizens. Pure tech- 
nical knowledge of how to perform municipal 





HENRY TRAXLER 


functions is not enough,” says Mr. Traxler, 
‘but combined with that a knowledge of 

but combined with that a knowledge of people 
and their social problems is absolutely neces- 
sary. For this type of man the city manager 
profession has an opening.” 











LOCAL GOVERNMENT LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS' 


Public Budgeting. A discussion of budgetary 
practice in the national, state, and local govern- 
ments of the United States. By A. E. Buck. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1929. Pp. x-+-612. 

This volume is the most comprehensive and 
up to date treatment of the whole field of budget- 
ing in the United States that has appeared. As an 
authoritative text, it will prove invaluable to stu- 
dents and public officials, and a mine of informa- 
tion to citizens and citizen agencies interested in 
promoting better government. 

In setting forth the budgetary practice as it 
exists today in our national, state, and local gov- 
ernments, Mr. Buck has considered briefly the his- 
torical, legal, social, and economic phases of the 
subject. He discusses theory as well as practice, 
and the legislative as well as administrative prob- 
lems arising. The book is something of a manual 
for the administrator and technician engaged in 
budgetary procedure, and includes not only exist- 
ing practices but indicates the trend the author be- 
lieves these practices should take in the future. 

The text is presented in four parts: the gen- 
eral aspects of public budgeting; the budgetary 
forms and information; the budget making pro- 
cedure; and the execution of the budget. The first 
part is a general statement as to the significance of 
budgeting, a sketch of its development in the va- 
rious subdivisions of government, from local to 
Federal, and of the legal basis of budgetary prac- 
tice. The second part is a very practical discussion 
of the budget document and bills, the nature and 
sources of budget information, the estimate forms, 
and classification of expenditures and income. The 
third part discusses the budget making authority 
and staff agency, preparation of the budget esti- 
mates, review and revision, framing the budget 
document, and legislative consideration and action. 
The fourth part discusses the organization for exe- 
cuting the budget, maintaining the budgetary bal- 
ance, the budget in operation and the independent 
audit. The material is presented in logical order, 
and the chapter headings are well selected, indicat- 
ing clearly the phase of the subject which is dis- 
cussed in each. It is impossible to summarize the 
contents better, and perhaps unnecessary. Suffice 
it to say that each of the subjects is set up com- 
prehensively. 

In addition to the body of the text, there are 
five appendices, setting forth model classifications 

* Books reviewed in these columns may be ordered 
from PusBLic MANAGEMENT, 923 East 6oth Street, Chi- 
cago. 
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of accounts; a selected bibliography on the sub- 
ject; and a carefully prepared index. The written 
text is enriched with fifty-two figures or tables, set- 
ting forth budget schedules and summary state- 
ments, both those in actual use and proposed mod- 
els based upon the author’s extensive experience, 

Mr. Buck defines the budget as a ‘financial 
plan of action,’ and differentiates between the 
budget and the budgetary procedure, which in- 
volves the plan, review and enactment, and execu- 
tion. Its purposes are three-fold: for the govern- 
ment’s executive and administrative officers, its 
legislative body, and its citizens and taxpayers. 
With respect to the three main stages—formula- 
tion, determination, and execution—he concludes 
that the executive should control the first and 
third stages, but that the legislative body should 
dominate the second and be provided with an inde- 
pendent check on the third. 

He makes clear that the budget as a document 
should consist of three parts,—the financial plan 
as a summary and balanced statement; the details 
of the plan and all the information upon which the 
first part is based; and the appropriation, revenue 
and borrowing measures which are legally required 
to carry the financial plan into operation. 

The importance of including all funds is em- 
phasized. Types of appropriations are discussed, 
with emphasis upon lump sums by organization 
units, which, with subsequent formulation of a 
work program, would permit operation of the al- 
lotment system by the executive. Long time finan- 
cial planning is mentioned as of especial help to the 
budget maker. Public hearings, particularly by the 
legislative body, are essential. 

Finally, the task of carrying out the budget 
plan, through a centralized executive authority, as 
exemplified in our council-manager type of gov- 
ernment, and effective devices of administration 
are fully set forth. The author concludes with rec- 
ognition of much remaining to be done. 

It may be questioned whether it would not 
have been well to present the subject under the 
three separate headings of Federal budget, state 
budgets, and local budgets. This would have fa- 
cilitated the use of the book by officials and stu- 
dents interested in only one of these subjects, such 
selective use being easily possible now only through 
reference to the index. If the material were treat- 
ed somewhat more concisely, through omission of 
certain historical and political details, it is possible 
that 


readers would not tend toward discourage- 


ment at the extent of the subject matter presented. | 
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It is noted that no particular attention is directed 
to the budgets of school districts which consume 
so large a percentage of our local budgets today, 
nor of park, sewer, water, or other metropolitan or 
special districts. These are minor citicisms, how- 
ever, of a text which comprises an excellent pres- 
entation of this important and complex subject, 
plus the author's definitely constructive proposals 
for a continuance of the substantial progress made 
thus far. 
C. E. RicHToR 


DetTROIT BUREAU OF GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH 


Administrative Powers over Persons and 
Property, A Comparative Survey. By Ernst 
FreuND. University of Chicago Press, 1928. Chs. 
XXX. Pp. 620. Table of Cases and Index. 

This volume deals with the control which gov- 
ernment exercises through “administrative” agents 
over private action in the case of persons capable 
of managing their own affairs and not occupying 
an official or quasi-official relation to government. 
The work falls into two nearly equal divisions. 
Part I comprises an analysis of administrative 
powers within the above definition and of their re- 
lation, on the one hand, to the legislative power, 
and on the other, to the judicial power. Part II is 
a survey of statutory provisions operating with the 
aid of administrative powers, and stands somewhat 
in the relation of an appendix to Part I. The ma- 
terial drawn upon in Part I is mainly American 
(Federal and New York), but there are pertinent 
comparisons with British and Continental (mainly 
German) practice, while in Part II considerable 
attention is given to pre-war German legislation 
and British legislation down to 1925. 

The value of the work arises, however, less 
from is more novel features, its inclusion of statu- 
tory material and its comparative feature, than 
from the broad knowledge of American law and 
practice on which it rests. The administrative 
process is a late comer in the field of Anglo-Amer- 
ican governmental methods. Why did it arise? 
What forms has it assumed? How is it organized? 
Where is the line to be drawn between administra- 
tive regulation and legislation? Where either is 
constitutionally available, what is to be said for the 
one as against the other? What is the meaning of 
“administrative discretion”? What is the practical 
justification of the fact thus indicated? Are ad- 
ministrative bodies vested with discretion likely to 
remain a permanent feature of government? In 
what relation does the administrative process stand 
to judicial power? In what relation ought it stand 
thereto? These and similar questions are discussed 
by Professor Freund with learning, with discrimi- 


nation in the choice of effective illustrations, and 
with noteworthy precision of statement. 

On the basic question of the desirable limits 
to administrative discretion Professor Freund is a 
conservative. The appropriate sphere of adminis- 
trative rule-making, he urges, is “non-controversial 
matter of a technical character. It presupposes 
that regulation is conceded to be desirable, that 
there is an agreement upon having the best rule 
prevail, and that the best is a matter of technical 
ascertainment” (p. 221). And when the administra- 
tive body is proceeding quasi-judicially, that is to 
say, from case to case, the purpose of vesting dis- 
cretion in it should be “not to displace a rule but 
to prepare the way for it. On any other terms ad- 
ministrative discretion would be an anomaly. It 
would mean that administrative authorities are su- 
perior to courts in their capacity to deal with pri- 
vate rights, or that under modern conditions the 
public welfare demands personal government in- 
stead of government by law” (p. 102). Likewise, 
on the mooted question of judicial review of ad- 
ministrative findings of fact his inclination is to- 
ward the more conservative position. He accepts 
without challenge the conventional notion that 
there is such a category as “jurisdictional facts” 
(Cf. D. M. Gordon on “The Relation of Facts to 
Jurisdiction,” Law Quarterly Review, October, 
1929); he criticises adversely the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Ju Toy Case (198 US.), 
and he apparently regards the result reached in the 
Ben Avon Case (253 U.S.) as applicable to deci- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Commission (pp. 
298-299), though to the reviewer this seems highly 
questionable. He concludes, nevertheless, that “ad- 
ministrative power appears as one of the estab- 
lished political facts in present day government” 
(p. 584); and indeed suggests that it may point 
the way to a new state methodology: “In many 
cases the imperative voice of authority is not the 
most effective method of approach. Something 
more subtle, more in the nature of mediation and 
influence, with authority merely in the background, 
may be needed in the constitution of the modern 
state” (Ibid. ) 

The work will be especially welcome to teach- 
ers of Administrative Law for the zuidance it af- 
fords to the larger aspects of the subject and its 
clarification of the issues both of policy and of le- 
gal principle underlying these. For a like reason it 
should also prove of value to persons in public ad- 
ministration work. Without revealing all the shoals 
and dangers of the law, it will enable them in ordi- 
nary circumstances to chart a safe course. 


Epwarp S. Corwin 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 
Edited by ORIN F. NOLTING 


Administrative Law 

Freund, Ernst, Administrative Power Over 
Persons and Property. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 620. Table of cases 
and index. 

See Book Review section this issue. 


Airports 


Baker, Donald M., “Factors Governing the 
Location of Airports,” Proceedings American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineering, LV (November, 1929), 
2307-16. 

According to the author, factors affecting the 
selection of a site for an airport group themselves 
into three classes, namely: those dealing with the 
general location, those dealing with the site itself, 
and those dealing with the primary use to which 
the site is to be put. After determining what use 
will be made of the airport the sites should be 
studied individually, but since not all the factors 
considered are of equal importance they are given 
different weights which apply only where a single 
airport is to be selected and used as a major traffic 
terminal. The factors and weights are as follows: 
topography, 10; physical features, 14; meteorolo- 
gy, 14; location with respect to community served, 
10; transportation facilities, 11; accessibility, 11; 
legislative control, 5; utilities available at or near 
site, 5; cost, 10; miscellaneous, 10. These factors 
and the methods of rating sites are discussed in de- 
tail in this paper. 


United States Department of Commerce. Sug- 
gested City or County Aeronautics Ordinance and 
Uniform Field Rules for Airports. October 1, 1920. 
Pp. 10. 

This bulletin contains a suggested uniform 
municipal or county ordinance which if enacted 
will require that all aircraft and airmen meet the 
same standards of airworthiness and ability that 
the Federal government requires in interstate traf- 
fic. The field rules are divided into general; rules 
regarding flying, landing, taking-off, and taxiing; 
regarding running engines: 
test flights; 
etc.; and fire regulations 


instruction flying and 
parking and mooring areas, dead line, 
The fire regulations are 
based on the requirements of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and the adoption and en- 
forcement of these rules will naturally result in 
more favorable insurance rates, according to this 
bulletin. 


Billing Procedure 

Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research, 
A Report on the Billing Division of the 
Collections of the Water Department. 
13, June, 1929. Pp. 34. 

This survey of the billing division of the Cin- 
cinnati water department disclosed that for 14,640 
consumers, the cost of collection was 35 per cent 
of the revenue received, and for the next class of 
38,400 consumers this cost was 19 per cent. With 
a view to reducing the unit cost of collecticn, a 
study was made of local requirements and of prac- 
tices in other cities, with the result that the follow- 
ing recommendations were made: (1) that all me- 
ters except those in the downtown area and those 
of large consumers be read quarterly and that all 
accounts except those of large consumers be billed 
quarterly; (2) that meter books rather than field 
meter cards be used and that the office meter card 
be abolished; (3) that a new form of bill be adopt- 
ed and that it be prepared on a billing machine 
which will automatically accumulate totals and 
print information on stubs; (4) that the whole op- 
eration of reading meters, billing, and collecting be 
staggered into nine periods to produce an even 
flow of work; (5) that the modern stub system of 
accounting be adopted which will facilitate posting, 
balancing, and determination of delinquents; and, 
(6) that the period of delinquency be shortened, 
delinquent notices be promptly sent out, and de- 


F ureau of 


Report No. 


linquent balances carried forward to the current 
bills. 

It is pointed out that if the above plan is put 
into effect, the cost per account per year would be 
eighty-two cents, as compared with $1.68 under 
the present system. It is believed that under the 
new system an annual saving of $68,820, or 51 per 
cent of the present cost, could be effected 


Budgets 

Buck, A. E., Public Budgeting. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1929. Pp. 612 

See Book Review section this issue 


Employment 

“Municipal Employees Work Long Hours,” 
American Federationist, XXXVI _ (November, 
1929), 1290. 

The U.S. Department of Labor recently pub- 
lished a study of wages and hours for workers em- 
ployed for constructing, repairing, and cleaning 
city streets. This study showed that of 1,052 cities 
reporting, 40 per cent of such employees had a 
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forty-eight hours a week; and 47 per cent more 
than forty-eight hours. The study of hourly rates 
shows that in 22 per cent of the cities the hourly 
rate was less than thirty-five cents; in 35 per cent, 
from thirty-five to forty-five cents; in 35 per cent, 
from forty-five to sixty cents, and in 8 per cent, 
from sixty to eighty cents. 


Measurement Standards 


Cramer, Edison H., A Survey of the General 
Civic Conditions of Colorado Cities Having a Pop- 
ulation of 2,000 or More. Colorado Municipal 
League, 1929. Pp. 41. 

The purpose of this survey was to measure 
the relative efficiency of the administration of thir- 
ty-one cities. The services rendered in the seven 
activities chosen and the methods of measuring 
them were as follows: police protection by the 
number of persons per policeman; fire protection 
by the fire loss per capita; street improvement by 
the percentage of pavement to total street mileage; 
water supply by the average daily water consump- 
tion per capita; health protection by the infant 
mortality rate; library service by the circulation 
per volume; and park facilities by the number of 
persons per acre of park land. 

The cost of these services was measured as 
follows: police, fire, street maintenance and clean- 
ing, health, and park departments, cost per capita; 
water supply, flat rate water charge for five-room 
house having a fifty-foot lawn, one water closet, 
and one bath; and library service, cost per volume 
circulated. The cost of the various services and 
amount of service performed is illustrated by bar 
charts. 


Municipal Waste 

Kluegel, H. A., “Sacramento’s Reorganized 
Garbage Department,’ Pacific Municipalities, 
XLIII (October, 1929), 432-35. 

Mr. Kluegel, who is city manager of Sacra- 
mento, writes that the complete motorization of 
the garbage department made possible a reduction 
in the number of collection routes from twenty- 
four to eighteen, thus effecting an annual saving of 
over $8,000. All garbage, ashes, and burnable 
refuse is collected and incinerated. Waste paper 
is collected separately and sold at $5.25 per ton, 
the revenue from this source amounting to $13,500 
a year. Garbage from hotels and restaurants is 
collected six times a week and sold to a hog rais- 
ing company, at $2.76 per ton. 


/ 


School Administration 


Special Joint Committee on Taxation and Re- 
trenchment, Construction of School Buildings in 
the Towns and Smaller Cities of New York. Al- 
bany: State of New York, 1929. Pp. 80. 
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This report revealed that there has been no 
adequate check on expenditures, and that the 
school board generally lacks information on the 
economical design of buildings which has resulted 
in an indefensible variation in both the design and 
cost. It points out further that by efficient plan- 
ning many cities have been able to erect school 
buildings of standard types at costs far pelow the 
general average. While it is the opinion of the 
committee that the ideal solution of economy in 
school building costs lies in the enforcement of ef- 
ficient planning under state supervision, yet it 
maintains that perhaps the more practical solution 
would be in providing the local taxpayers with full 
information and service regarding such efficient 
planning, because the former would be contrary to 
the traditions of local autonomy. It was further 
suggested that the state commissioner of education 
be required by law to work out a standard pro- 
cedure for determining the building needs of a 
school district, and that this information be made 
available to citizens in the form of a booklet. 


Yakel, Ralph, “The City Government and Its 
Control Over School Expenditures,” American 
School Board Journal, LXXIX, 39-41 (August, 
1929). 

The author discusses the legal principles in- 
volved in the relation of the city government to its 
control over school expenditures. He points out 
that the courts have generally upheld the power of 
the board of education to control the purposes for 
which school funds may be expended, even in fis- 
cally dependent cities. He states that the argu- 
ments of authorities favoring fiscal dependence of 


school boards have not been accepted by the 
courts. 


Utilities : 

Olmsted, H. M., “The Status of Municipal Elec- 
tric Power Systems,” American City, XLI, 97-09 
(September, 19209). 

Up to 1922, the number of municipal electric 
systems increased rapidly, there being a total of 
2,581 municipal light and power stations in the 
United States in that year. The government took 
another census in 1927, which revealed 2,198 mu- 
nicipal systems, a loss of 383 in five years. Due to 
consolidation the number of privately owned sys- 
tems decreased from 3,774 in 1922, to 2,137 in 
1927, a drop of 1,637. The author states that al- 
though most of the municipal systems are found in 
small cities, a number of large cities, including Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, and Seattle, have municipally 
owned systems which compete with private com- 
panies and have brought lower rates for the pa- 
trons of the latter, as well as for their own. 
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By THE MANAGING EDITOR 
NOTES AND EVENTS 


Announcement of Annual Awards to City 
Managers.—A grant in the amount of $5,000 has 
been made to the International City Managers’ 
Association for a period of two years from No- 
vember 1, 1929, for the purpose of making it 
possible for city managers upon leave of absence 
from their cities for a short period of time, to 
undertake a study of some phase of municipal 
government. The fund will be administered by a 
sub-committee of the research committee com- 
posed of Louis Brownlow, chairman, Clifford W. 
Ham, Stephen B. Story and Clarence E. Ridley. 
The rules governing the granting of awards are: 
Only active members of the Association are elig- 
ible to apply; the subjects must be within the 
field of municipal government; applications shall 
propose the subject for study, name the cities to 
be visited, and state the objective to be attained; 
the sub-committee will review all applications and 
make the awards on the basis of the comparative 
excellence of the letters of application with respect 
to subject chosen and the proposed method of 
making the study; applications for the two awards 
to be granted the first year must be filed not later 
than January 15, 1930; the tentative award to be 
made on or before February 15; final grant will be 
contingent upon the city manager being able to 
get leave of absence with pay for necessary time 
to undertake the study; the reports covering the 
studies made under the first two awards must be 
filed not later than December 15, 1930; the dis- 
bursements against each award will be made on 
the basis of expense incurred in an amount not to 
exceed $1,000. The final $250 which may be in 
excess of the $1,000, is to be paid upon delivery, 
and acceptance by this sub-committee, of the re- 
port of the study made under the award; applica- 
tions are to be mailed to the Executive Secretary, 
923 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago, Illinois; the 
International City Managers’ Association reserves 
all rights of publication of the report in whole or 
in part. 


New Charter Proposed for San Diego, Cali- 
fornia.—San Diego will vote on December 109 on 
a proposed council-manager charter submitted by 
the Board of Freeholders elected last April. This 
charter is planned to replace the present charter 
adopted in 1889 and containing a provision for 
an operating manager. This misleading provision 
caused San Diego to be listed with council-man- 
ager cities for several years. The proposed charter 
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follows rather closely the provisions of the model 
charter of the National Municipal League. The 
text of the financial provisions and the civil sery- 
ice section are modified only in part to suit local 
conditions. 

The organization proposed provides for the 
election of a council and board of education. The 
council is to have nine members elected for terms 
of four years. The city is divided into three dis- 
tricts of approximately twenty-two thousand vot- 
ers each. Three councilmen are to be petitioned 
from each district and nominated in a primary and 
elected in the final election by the city at large. 
Either five or four members will be elected each 
two years. The mayor is elected by and from the 
council for a two-year term. A vice-mayor is also 
provided. 

The council elects the manager, clerk, auditor, 
attorney, and members of a civil service commis- 
sion and a funds commission. Provision is made 
for the assessment and collection of taxes by coun- 
ty officers. The justices are elected by the county 
electorate. The manager appoints a budget officer, 
purchasing agent, personnel director, and city en- 
gineer for his immediate department. He also 
appoints six members of the city planning com- 
mission while the council designates three others 
who are ex officio members. The manager also 
appoints the treasurer; director of public works; 
director of health and welfare; heads of the de- 
partments of safety, fire, police, and building in- 
spection; an engineer for the development and 
conservation of water and a superintendent for 
the distribution of water; a harbor commission; 
recreation and playgrounds commission; park com- 
mission; and library commission. The last four 
commissions are administrative and select their 
executive officers subject to the control of the 
manager. Advisory commissions are provided for 
the departments of health and welfare, and of 
water development and may be appointed by the 
manager for any other administrative function 

The charter is relatively short and adheres to 
the principle of general enabling powers. An ad- 
ministrative code to supplement the charter will 
be suggested to the new council. It was necessary 
to include four systems of retirement for munici- 
pal employees. There was much disagreement 
about the three separate systems now in force and 
these were included with some small modifications. 
A fourth or optional plan is included in the hope 
that the present rather unsatisfactory plans may 
eventually be superseded. 
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This charter, if adopted by the people in 
December, will become effective in May, 1931, 
after the next session of the legislature. 


EpwIn A. CoTTrRELL 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Solving Municipal Airport Problems.—The 
municipal airport conference held in Washington, 
in October, was attended by about 250 delegates. 
It was held under the auspices of the American 
Road Builders’ Association and the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America. 

F. Trubee Davidson, assistant secretary of 
war for aeronautics, discussed the relationship of 
airways to highways and the need for adequate 
airports. He stressed the fact that “commercial 
aviation is a very matter-of-fact occupation of 
hauling freight and passengers for revenue.” Of 
the four factors in choosing a field—contour of 
ground, obstructions dangerous to flying, location, 
and cost of land—the latter he considers the least 
important. The other conditions must be met at 
any cost. 

In connection with airport planning, B. Rus- 
sell Shaw of St. Louis, set forth ten problems 
which must be solved: site selection, layout, clear- 
ing and grading, drainage, surfacing, lighting, fire 
protection, housing, public accommodations, and 
possible revenue. Fog and smoke are to be avoided 
as plagues. Good hard-surfaced roads should con- 
nect the airport with the city. The general public 
is obliged to take for granted that the specialists 
will solve the important problems of design and 
equipment. They are technical and require tech- 
nical treatment. 

A. P. Taliaferro, Jr., of the Department of 
Commerce, presented a paper on “Airport Manage- 
ment” in which he stressed the promotion of 
safety and stated that revenues to be derived by 
the city should be increased. 

Of particular interest to planners was the ad- 
dress of Colonel U. S. Grant, 3d, director of 
public buildings and parks of the District of Co- 
lumbia, who suggested that municipal park depart- 
ments were the best equipped of any existing 
municipal agencies to handle the development and 
management of municipal airports. He also point- 
ed out that without appreciable increase in cost, 
hangars, shops, passenger waiting rooms, and other 
airport utilities can be made attractive by good de- 
sign and elementary landscape treatment. In mak- 
ing airports pay, there will necessarily be included 
the operation of many facilities, such as terminal 
waiting rooms, restaurants, cafeterias, repair shops, 
gasoline and oil stations, machine shops for emer- 
gency repairs, and, as makes of airships become 
more standardized, stores where spare parts and 
equipment can be purchased. This is just the sort 
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of business in which park departments are already 
engaged. In Minneapolis the development of the 
municipal airport has been turned over to the very 
efficient park department. Colonel Grant further 
urged that municipal park administrations should 
always be on the alert for the preservation of ade- 
quate open spaces and, therefore, are in a pre- 
ferred position to seek out and secure proper air- 
ports. 

Perhaps the most encouraging paper was that 
of Clarence M. Young, assistant secretary of 
commerce for aeronautics, who presented “The 
Present Status of Commercial Aeronautics in 
Europe” in which he stressed the fact that com- 
mercial flying has made great progress in Europe. 
Germany last year flew 7,030,565 miles, carried 
115,000 passengers, handled 1,130,000 pounds of 
mail, and transported 4,282,000 pounds of bag- 
gage and express. France flew 3,753,133 miles in 
the regular service, carried 21,000 passengers, 
1,607,280 pounds of mail and 2,755,000 pounds of 
baggage and express. And so with most of the 
modern European countries. There is a regular 
passenger, mail and express service between Lon- 
don and Paris, with one to five round trips daily. 
Mr. Young believes that the United States can 
learn much from the Croydon Airport at London, 
Le Bourget Airport, Paris, Tempelhof Airport, 
Berlin, and because of America’s freedom from 
international boundaries, great distances between 
centers of population, high standards of living, 
density of commerce and other inherent advan- 
tages, the development of a great air transport 
system in this country is inevitable. 

HARLEAN JAMES 
AMERICAN Civic ASSOCIATION 


Achievements in Education.—The National 
Education Association recently issued a summary 
showing improvements that have taken place in 
education in the last ten years. In 1919, the av- 
erage salary of teachers was $635. Now it is 
$1,300. The number of teachers’ colleges has in- 
creased from twenty-five to 100; high school en- 
rollment, from 1,600,000 to 4,000,000; college and 
university enrollment, 330,689 to 664,266; and 
expenditures for public school education from 
$7 50,000,000 to $2,000,000,000. Twenty-two states 
have provided for the retirement of teachers while 
in 1919 only five states had such laws. 

Lyman Wilbur, secretary of interior, has re- 
quested a committee appointed by him last May, 
to prepare a report on the past, present, and future 
activities of the Federal government in the field 
of education. Dr. Wilbur has also appointed a 
commisison of nine to direct a survey of the sec- 
ondary schools and junior colleges of the United 
States. The expenses of this survey are provided 
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through a special appropriation of Congress and it 
is expected that it will require three years for 
completion. J. B. EpMonson 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Councilmen to Give Their Salaries to Hire 
a City Manager.—Covington, Kentucky, on No- 
vember 5, by a vote of two to one, elected four 
city commissioners each of whom is pledged to 
give $3,000 of his salary each year for the employ- 
ment of a city manager. According to press reports 
the commissioners have employed Col. James F. 
Bell, who at one time served with Col. C. O. Sher- 
rill in Washington, D.C., as engineer commissioner. 
The state council-manager law under which Cov- 
ington adopted the council-manager plan in No- 
vember, 1928, was declared unconstitutional in 
May, 1929. 


With the City Managers.—P. T. MitTcHELt, 
city manager of Petoskey, Michigan, reports that 
a sewage disposal plant costing $50,000 was re- 
cently completed and that the entire cost was 
financed by earnings of the light department. 

E. J. DoNNELLY, city manager of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, has prepared a ten-year program of 
civic improvement calling for a new central heat- 
ing plant, a new city hall, a vocational school, jail, 
fire station, and city garage. 

R. B. Extts, city manager of Kerrville, Texas, 
recently employed an auditing firm to audit the 
city books at the end of his first year as city 
manager. The auditor’s report states that “when 
we made an audit a year ago we found the records 
in a very chaotic condition, but in the past year 
new systems have been installed and the records 
are now being kept in a business-like manner.” 
Operating expenses were reduced in all depart- 
ments. 

E. M. Fry, city manager of Oklahoma City, 
has been able to reduce the tax rate 8.3 per cent 
in the past year. The general fund which showed 
a deficit of $277,079 in 1925, now has a surplus of 
$400,843. 


Purchasing Methods in 329 Cities —The 
Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce recently received from 329 cities re- 
plies to a questionnaire on purchasing methods. 
Of the cities reporting, 119 have the council-man- 
ager form of government. Of the 320 cities, 
eighty-four report that the purchasing agency was 
created by provisions in the city charters, sixty-six 
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by city ordinances, sixty-four by action of the city 
council or commission, and eighteen by legislative 
action. 

In 184 cities the purchasing agencies make 
purchases for all of the city departments including 
the schools, while in forty-eight cities purchases 
are made for all departments except schools. In 
forty-seven of the cities that do not have the 
council-manager plan, purchases are made for only 
one or two departments such as engineering or 
educational. Purchases are based on written speci- 
fications in 131 cities, on trade brands in thirty. 
one, and on both trade brands and specifications 
in 130 cities. 

In forty-seven of the cities the specifications 
used are prepared by individuals, in ninety-one 
these are prepared as the result of conferences of 
the heads of the city divisions, and in 113 cities 
the specifications are based on those of national 
associations. Of the 119 council-manager cities re- 
porting thirty-five had adopted some nationally 
recognized specifications, thirty-nine reported not 
having done so, and thirty stated that they had 
done so only in part. Seven-eighths of the council- 
manager cities using specifications include build- 
ing and road materials also, as compared with only 
two-thirds of the non-council-manager cities. In 
other cities, specifications are used for fuels, fire 
apparatus, tires, electrical equipment, office sup- 
plies, food, and textiles 

Seventy-nine of the cities operate laboratories 
for testing some of their commodities, 117 depend 
upon commercial testing laboratories, thirty-eight 
make use of college laboratories for most of their 
testing, and nine use state-owned laboratories. It 
is interesting to note that of all the cities reporting 
196 make use of college laboratories at times, usu 
ally state and municipal colleges 


A New Sanitation Magazine.—A new maga- 
zine, Municipal Sanitation, which will appear in 
January and monthly thereafter will present the 
practical sanitary problems of city engineers 
city health officers, and superintendents of public 
works. Abel Wolman, engineer of the Maryland 
State Board of Health, has been appointed editor 
working with an editorial advisory board consist- 
ing of George W. Fuller, Harrison P. Eddy, Samuel 
A. Greeley, O. P. Hood, Charles G Hyde, R. E 
McDonnell, F. W. Mohlman, Arthur S. Tuttle 
John F. Skinner, C. E. A. Winslow, and Henry 
S. Vaughn. 


ELECTIONS 


Barberton, Ohio.—The referendum on No- 
vember 5, on the adoption of the council-manager 
plan failed to carry due to the short campaign, 
according to the local Chamber of Commerce. 


Delaware, Ohio.—On November 5s, the peo- 
ple of Delaware elected a commission to prepare a 
charter 

New Rochelle, New York.—By vote of 5,543 
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to 3,707, the people of New Rochelle on November 
5 adopted a council-manager charter which will go 
into effect in January, 1931. The first council 
under the new charter will be elected in the fall 
of 1930. 


St. Paul, Minnesota.—The proposed council- 
manager charter was defeated on November 5, by 
a vote of 22,844 to 22,510. A 60 per cent favor- 
able vote was necessary for adoption. It is re- 
ported that the business men, the three daily 
newspapers and the League of Women Voters ac- 
tively engaged in the campaign for the council- 
manager charter, but that the people generally 
were indifferent, their attitude seeming to be that 
the present government is “dumb but honest.” 


Dallas, Texas.—The date for the referendum 
on the proposed council-manager charter which had 
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been set for December 17, has been postponed to 
sometime in January, 1930. 


San Diego, California.—A proposed council- 
manager charter recently completed by a board of 
freeholders elected last April, will be submitted 
to the voters on December 19. If adopted the new 
charter will become effective in May, 1931. 


Yakima, Washington.—The council-manag- 
er charter was defeated in the election on Novem- 
ber 18. Details of the election are not available as 
this issue goes to press. 





WANTED—CITY MANAGERSHIP 
A man of matured business judgment and ability as pertaining to 
municipal affairs, such as efficiency, economy, taxation, budge- 
tary preparation and procedure, and other kindred problems, | 
desires a position as city manager. Desire an appointment free 
from political influence 


Address A, Pustic MANAGEMENT 




















WANTED— ASSISTANT CITY-MANAGERSHIP 


A city engineer with eight years’ experience desires position as 
assistant to a city manager in order to become acquainted with 
managerial problems and with a view to entering the city man- 
ager profession. Is familiar with public works construction and 
maintenance, accounting, assessments, taxation, and legal ques- 
tions. Member of American Society of Civil Engineers 


Reply C, PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, 923 East 60th St., Chicago 


WANTED—POSITION AS CITY 
COMPTROLLER 
A man of ability, integrity, and initiative desires a position as 
city controller, auditor or chief accountant with a large progres- 
sive municipality. Thoroughly qualified through actual experi- 
ence in general and municipal accounting to handle any kind of 
an assignment 


Address B, Pustic MANAGEMENT —_ 
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DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 


Several Styles of 
Light and Heavy Duty Units 


YS 


For Long Service and Satisfaction 


Standardize on 


Edson Quality Pumps, Red Seal 
Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


49 D Street, South Boston, Mass. 








| ELEVATED TANKS 
STANDPIPES - BOILERS 


i There is a COLE Tank 
for every purpose 
R. D. COLE MFG. CO. 


Established | 854 
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Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and Gas | 
Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 
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Where ELGINS Are Used 
Confidence Reigns 


In Phoenix, Ariz., and hundreds of other 
cities, ELGINS are crusading against dirt. Their 
fully flexible side brooms and one-piece belt 
conveyors have proven to be invulnerable. 
Their service has developed a confidence 


that has caused 488 cities to buy 835 ELGINS. 








THE ELGIN CORPORATION 


501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. La Salle St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


EE 





U.S.A. 











RUMLMAN PATENT 


$700.00 
F.O.B. 





A Sewer Cleaner is a necessity in every city and 
town with a sewer system. T he OK Champion Clean- 
er is making a wonderful recone hundreds of cities 
in 36 states are now using it. are sold on their 
merits. A six days free trial is tee any city de- 
siring to purchase a machine. 

They get all the sediment including tree roots out 
of your sewer in jig time. It will save its cost many 
times over in the course of a few years. Our first ma- 
chines are out since 1916 and still going. 


We solicit your correspondence. 
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Rensselaer “Corey” 


FIRE HYDRANTS 


The Corey Fire Hy. 
drants as built by us 
are the only Genuine 
Corey Fire Hydrant; 
manufactured, and they 
conform to the stan. 
dard specifications of 
the American Water 
Works Association. 





Rensselaer 


GATE VALVES 


Furnished in any size 
for practically any 


working pressure 





for 
WATER, STEAM, 
GAS, OIL, etc. 


Ask for 


General Catalogue 


RENSSELAER VALVE CO, 


TROY, N.Y. 


Branches 
NEW YORK Hudson Terminal Bldg 
PITTSBURGH Oliver Building 
CHICAGO .- - Monadnc ck Block 
LOUISVILLE - Starks Building 
SEATTLE - Arctic Building 


SAN FRANCISCO - 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW ENGLAND 


- Sharon Building 
Subway Terminal Bldg 
Charles L. Brown, 


Northboro, Mass 
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of a character to withstand the crush- 
ing effects of loaded trucks, or rollers 
or of backfill dumped directly on it. 

Many storm drains are damaged even 
before installation is complete. Cracks or 
breaks are not readily discovered until drain- 
age failure brings them to light. : 

Armco Corrugated Iron Pipe is proof to pressure and resist shock. 
against all strains during installation and it Armco Ingot Iron is durable 
stands up sturdily through long years of and economical. 
service. Write for facts—which 

Corrugated construction gives a flexibil- _ will be cheerfully and prompt- 
ity which enables the pipe to adjust itself ly supplied. 


epg drains to be permanent must be 





Armco culverts and drains are manufactured from the Armco Ingot 


> CO Iron of The American Rolling Mill Company and always bear its brand 

ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Buffalo-Springfield 


| The Best Known — 
And Most Universally Used Roller 
—Go Where You Will 


: 
This preference for Buffalo-Springfields for use on both 
| 


¢ 
5 a6 B ae maintenance and new construction stands unquestioned 
“ « That this preference actually exists may be verified by any- 
. v « r , 
one inclined to make a survey of the roller equipment now 
COMVEMTIONN ; quik 


=~ \) ' in use. 
ROAD sSHOd Ny Full range of sizes, in latest models, both steam and motor 


| a a BL. ab. a. driven. With or without scarifier or other attachments. 
ATLANTIC CITY 14d. Write for Illustrated Booklet 


The Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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Authors of 


Simplified Accounting 





for 


and Daughter 
Certified Public Accountants Governmental Units 


| Specializing in 


Ask for a free copy of this labor saving 


Government Audits and Systems system of accounting. A request involves 
228 North LaSalle Street no obligation of any kind. 


Chicago, Illinois 








GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


| BUREAU OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
Established 1911 
Consultants to municipal executives on problems of administration, finance, and operating policy 


| and method. Technical assistants on programs of constructive improvement. 


Financial Examinations— Appraisals of Operating Effectiveness— Budget Studies— Codification of 
Ordinances—Classification and Compensation Plans 











Western Office Eastern Office New England Office 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago Mills Building, Washington Capitol Building, Hartford 
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>>>>>a@ deck sport 
comes 








ashore 




















A new game for parks and playgrounds 


OMEONE has discovered that Shuffleboard is 
just as good a game on land as on shipboard 
and that a smooth concrete court is even better 
for accurate playing than the deck. So, Shuffle- 
board has come ashore, where thousands of outdoor sport lovers, both 
young and old, can enjoy this fascinating game and test their skill with it. 

It offers a new attraction for public parks and playgrounds. It is an ex- 
cellent time fill-in at public golf courses and tennis courts where players 
frequently have long waits until their time for play arrives. It is a thoroughly 
mature game that athletic club members will enjoy. 

The installation is simple, and easily made. A small fee will finance all 
installation expense. The courts are of smoothly surfaced concrete, 6 feet 
wide and 52 feet long. One or two may be provided during the introduc- 
tion period, and supplemented with others as demand requires. Inquiry 
will bring complete instructions for building and marking the courts, 
together with rules for playing the game. 


PORTLAND CEMENT Association 


33 WEST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO +r ILLINOIS 
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Woaartever your 
meter testing requirements 
are, Ford Testers can handle 
the work economically and 
conveniently. 


Standard Testers take one, 
three, four or five meters at 
atime. We have built special 
testers for six, eight, ten and 
twelve meters in series. Each 
meter is clamped in separate- 
ly. Units can be adapted in a 
few seconds for %"’, %4" or 
1”? meters, and with special 
clamp will take 144", 1),"" and 
2” meters. 


Ford Calibrated Tanks are 
accurate, convenient and 
moderate in cost. 


A few Satisfied 
Users of 
FORD SERIES 
TESTERS 


Chicago Water Dept. 
Five Series Testers 
Philadelphia Water 

Dept., Seven Series 

Testers. 
IndianapolisW ater Co. 

Two 5-unit testers. 
Federal W ater Service 








| 





Corporation, Eleven 
Series Testers. 
Community W ater Ser- 
vice Co. Four Series 
Testers. 
CincinnatiW ater Dept. 
One 4-unit Tester. 


Good Fire Hose Is Fire 


Protection Insurance 


No fire department can be more efficient 
than the hose in its wagons. Every experienced 
department man realizes that dependable fire 

hose is one of his mainstays in the continual 
eS = battle against fire losses. 


WATER METER SETTING & TESTING EQUIPMENT 


nBox 
NE & 





The purchase of fire hose is an investment 
—not just another expenditure. It means an 
investment in efhcient, dependable fire pro- 
tection. 




















For over fifty years Paragon and the other 
famous brands of Eureka manufacture have 
been recognized as the standards of fire hose 
quality and service. “Eureka” stays on the job 
‘till the job is done! 


MATHEWS 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


FIRE 
“Standardize on Eureka!” 


HYDRANTS 
Gate Valves 


Cast lron Pipe 


May we send you a free copy of our Daily 
Fire Report Record Book > 


Fittings 





Manufactured and 
shipped from 


ONE PLANT 
by 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 


50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Trade Mark 





Atlanta Denver 

Boston Kansas City 

Chicago Los Angeles 

R D WOOD & CO Columbus Minneapolis 

* 7 " pates Phi ——- 

: es Moines Seattle 
Phila., U.S.A. Detroit Syracuse 
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 ————————— Saini 
Expert Advice Future Planning 
seen Aétice’ | CONSULTING ENGINEERS | “i Epciene 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND CITY PLANNERS 
This directory is referred to all city officials desiring engineering service 
W. R. CONARD J. S. BUZBY 
CONARD & BUZBY 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 
Inspection Engineers 
Specialists on Water, Sewerage and Gas Works Materials 
| Pipe, Valves, Hydrants, Sluice Gates, Castings, Pumping Machinery, Structural Steel, Cement 
CUTHBERT E. REEVES 
Valuation Engineer 
Investigations and Reports upon Assessments and Assessment Standardization 
Valuations for All Municipal Purposes 
LIBERTY BANK BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
GILBERT C. WHITE CO. ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
Consulting Engineers Consulting Engineer 
DURHAM, N. C. Specialist in 
WATERWORKS PAVING Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 
| SEWERAGE 770 Board of Trade Bldg.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BLACK & VEATCH HENNINGSON ENGINEERING Co. 
Consulting Engineers Municipal Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply. Water Sewers, Paving, Waterworks, Light, Sewage Disposal, 
urifications, Electric Lighting Power Plants, Ww Purificati ’ 
Valuations, Special Investigations and Reports. ater Purification, Appraisals, Reports 
E. B. Black, N.T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned, Reliab ility— Courtesy — Service 
J. F. Brown, E Dunmire Cc. L. Dodd Reference— More than 300 Satished Cities and Towns 
| Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 307 S. Hill, Los Write Us Today | 
Angeles, Calif.; 230 Park Ave., New York City 326-30 Union State Bank Bldg.. OMAHA, NEB. 
ALEXANDER POTTER, C. E. WILLIAM C. OLSEN, INC. 
Hydraulic Engineer and Sanitary Expert Consulting Engineers 
. Electric Lighting, Power Plants, Hydro Electric Devel | 
Water Supply and Purification Plans and Reports opments, Gas Plante, Water Works, Sewerage, 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Street Improvements, Valuations 
50 Church Street NEW YORK Building & Loan Building 
Phone: Cortlandt 3195 RALEIGH, N.C. | 
| TUTTLE-AYERS-WOODWARD Co. BURNS & McDONNELL 
’ McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Lambert 
Surveys - City Plans Waterworks, Sewerage, Lighting, Appraisals, 
MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS Rate Investigation 
Interstate Bldg. Western Pacific Bidg., 
Interstate Building KANSAS CITY, MO. KANSAS CITY, MO. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 
Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply—Sewage Disposal—Hydraulic Developments 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories 
NEW YORK CITY, 112 East 19th Street 


|, a 














METCALF & EDDY | FULLER & McCLINTOCK 


Engineers Engineers 
Harrison P. Eddy John P. Wentworth | 
Chas W Sherman Haron F-EGB. || NEW YORK, 170 Broadway 
Frank A. Marston E. Sherman Chase | 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and Industrial Philadelphia Kansas City, Mo. 
Wastes Problems, Laboratory Pennsylvania Bldg. Walsix Bldg 


15th and Chestnut Streets 600 Walnut Street 
Statler Building’ - - Boston | 





























Accountants Page Hydrants Page 
~ , Schw : - 7 7 Rensselaer Valve Co 7OR 
G. W. Schwartz and Daughter.. 10 gy o>) > ehhh 712 
Boilers - 
R. D. Cole Manufacturing Co 707 Municipal Consultants 


Griffenhagen & Associates, Ltd 710 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Lynchburg Foundry Co 707 Power Plant Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Cover 3 
Cement 
Portland Cement Association 711 Rollers—Steam and Motor 


; u The Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co 710 
Consulting Engineers 


Black & Veatch...... 713 Sewer Cleaning Machinery 
Burns & McDonnell 713 Champion Corporation. . 708 
Conard & Buzby 713 ys 
Henningson Engineering Co 713 Street Sweepers 
Arthur L. Mullergren 713 The Elgin Corporation 708 
William C. Olsen, Inc 713 
Alexander Potter 713 Tractors 
Gilbert C. White Co 713 Caterpillar Co Cover 2 
Fuller & McClintock 714 
Nicholas S. Hill, Jr 714 Valves 
Metcalf & Eddy....... 714 Rensselaer Valve Co 708 
Cuthbert E. Reeves. , 713 R. D. Wood & Co 12 
Tuttle-Ayres-W oodward Co 713 
Water Meters 

Culverts Hersey Manufacturing Co 684 
Armco Culvert Manufacturers Association... . 709 Neptune Meter Co Cover $ 

Diaphragm Pumps Water Meter Couplings and Boxes 
Edson Manufacturing Corp : 707 The Ford Meter Box Co 

Fire Hose Water Towers and Standpipes 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co 712 R. D. Cole Manufacturing Co 
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Speaking of Severe 
Service— 









y 
| 
ry, Mo. 
Bldg. 
t Street | Allis-Chalmers Type ‘‘ARZ"’ 
Totally-Enclosed Fan-Cooled 
- _ Motor installed in pit on mixer 
in iron foundry. 
HERE are the “severe service” jobs for motors in your plant? Wherever 
age they are, and whatever the motor problem presented, there is an Alllis- 
708 Chalmers Motor to efficiently handle it. 


The illustration shows the kind of jobs the Allis-Chalmers Type ARZ Totally- 
Enclosed Fan-Cooled Motors are handling. 


The solid cast iron bearing housings are designed as complete enclosures in 
these motors. These housings carry the rotor and are fitted with apertures for 
taking air gap measurements. By means of this design the separately attached 
708 coil enclosing devices with their auxiliary seals are avoided. The grease-packed 
bearings are the only shaft seals against the interchange of inside and outside air. 


The stator windings and rotor and all parts subject to destruction are thus sealed 
against the entrance of dirt or dust. 


708 These Allis-Chalmers Totally-Enclosed Fan-Cooled Motors will remove the 
“ug “grief” from your motor operation where severe cond tions exist. Maintenance 
oe becomes negligible and the uninterrupted service required in the modern in- 


‘ dustrial plant is assured. 


_| ALLIS: CHALMERS 
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of all the water meters that have been made 
in the United States, 1 out of 3 has been a 


TRIDENT or a LAMBERT 
| 





‘Pioneers in 
Meter Progress— 


Yesterday 
Today 


Tomorrow” 


“The 
Cash 
Registers 
of the 
Water 
W orks 
Field”’ 
LAMBERT METER TRIDENT METER 


No. 79091—Delivered 5/14/1896 No. 50908—Delivered 3 10 1899 
UNIT PARTS 1929 UNIT PARTS 1929 


—and so Water Works men have given 


these fine meters their preference 


because from their viewpoint this feature means one big thing, 
namely the economical maintenance of maximum water revenue. 
You know now what this “interchangeability” means—how new, 
improved Unit Parts are put into the old meter casings, quickly, 
easily——how these meters never need be scrapped or replaced—never 
are written off as “obsolete.” Let us tell you more about this—also 
the other reasons for the Trident-Lambert famous “| -in-3” predomi- 
nance—their long life, low maintenance cost, many pioneering de- 
velopments. Write for Catalogs today. 


NEPTUNE METER CO. :: THOMSON METER CORP. 
50 East 42nd Street . . . New York City 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, LTD. - - Toronto, Ont., Canada 





*— another reason for the “1 in 3” predominance 
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